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sections of the U.S.S.R. The collectives cannot be organized by force.
That would be stupid and reactionary.
"The collective movement must depend on the active support of the
basic masses of the peasantry. "We cannot mechanically transplant to
undeveloped regions types of collectives adapted to developed regions.
That would also be stupid and reactionary. Such a 'policy* would with
one blow destroy the idea of collectivization. It is necessary to consider
carefully the diverse conditions in the different districts of the U.S.S.R.
and to adapt the rate and methods of the organization of collectives to
these conditions. Foremost in the collective movement are the grain-
growing sections. Why? Because in these sections we have the greatest
number of collective and State farms already firmly established, and
therefore the peasants have had an opportunity to become convinced of
the strength and importance of the new technical methods, of the strength
and importance of the new collective organization of agriculture.
"Because these areas have behind them two years of struggle with
the kulaks during grain collection campaigns which cannot but have
facilitated the Kolkhoz movement. Because these areas during recent
years have been supplied intensively with the best cadres from the
industrial centres.
"Can it be said that these especially favourable conditions exist also
in other districts, such as, for instance, the consuming regions inhabited
by nationalities which are still backward, such as Turkestan? Certainly
not. It is clear that one of the most important prerequisites for a vigorous
collective movement is that it should be voluntary and adapted to the
diverse conditions of the different parts of the U.S.S.R.. .."
When this article reached the villages, it exercised an enormous
effect upon the peasantry. True, a number of peasants who had
been forced into the Kolkhozy withdrew, but it opened the eyes
of large numbers of the poor and middle peasants to the genuine
aims and policy of the Government, and when those who had at
first held back saw the benefits accruing to the members of the
Kolkhozy and the help constantly given the latter by the State,
die number of peasant households flocking into the collectives
increased steadily.
The attempt to organize Kolkhozy and Sovkhozy was made
very soon after the Bolshevik Revolution as mentioned in the
preceding chapter, and by 1928, the number of Sovkhozy was
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